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A  Girl,  Ugly,  and  Fourteen 

The  sun  came  wobbling  round  and  peered 

Beneath  my  sallow  cheeks  and  said 

'Toor  sickly  child",  (like  my  old  aimts) 

Promptly  went  and  took  the  bright  sky 

With  him,  leaving  only  scalding  heat. 

I  wish  that  all  the  backyards  of  my  heart 

Might  be  as  forests,  emerald  green,  where  I, 

Could  hide  my  spider  limbs; 

And  wish  for  rivers  loud  enough 

To  swallow  up  my  whole  burnt  pudding, 

Awkward  mouthfulls  of  speech. 

And  somewhere  in  the  distance  of  myself 

I  wish  that  someone  deft  enough 

For  them  and  me,  in  faith, 

Would  think  me  something  beautiful  I'm  not. 

That  I  become  the  thing  I  dream. 

MoLLEE  Hughes 
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Stick  and  Ink 
Barbara  Fraser 


Do  you 
remember 
when  you  were  a 
Child 

(no,  age  doesn't  care) 
and  tliought 
you  could  fly 
and  Hve  forever 
never  die 
and  give  her 
clover  wreaths 
and  shiny  rocks 
and  to  the 
wind  your  hair 
and  laughter— 
to  play  finders- 
keepers  with 
the  world 
and  wink  at  Life 
knowing  the 
secret  you  share 
and  Someone  always 
and  now  alone  on 
a  shiinking 
sidewalk 

the  faded  hopscotch 
cracked  with  tears 
while  Tliey  mumble 
by  and  pause 
to  shout 
at  you 
(like  a  guilty 

child 
still  wondering 
at  the  ground 
beneath  your 

feet) 
Tliey  say  that 
diere's  no 
Time  to  stop 
for  flowers 
or  let  grass 
lick  your  toes 
and  They  speak 
of  death— 
and  you  say- 
not  now 
someday  111 
know 
tomorrow 
maybe 

and  then  looking 
down  again 
you  smile  and 
call  your  shadow 
Friend 

Julia  Cart  Smith 
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f'ivat   Regina 

"Pardon,  Sirs,  while  I  go  mad      1    Qiu  en 

Dismiss  my  court;  "Such  a  weight  is  on 

My  head;"  step  down,  bow  once   and  lea\e  mv  thione 

Passing  from  tiie  room,  I'll  ki(  k  that  screen 

A  wretched  screen  my  father  gave  to  me 

I  was  a  girl  dien,  not  Queen,  nor  e\en  heir 

But  Brotlier,  damn  him,  died  cmd  left  me  here 

Alone,  with  Terrible  AuthoritA 

It  is  little  wonder  I  go  mad.  Th.^t 

Jewelled,  awful  Crown  bears  on  mv  head 

With  weight  like  life:  this  constant  so\eKignt\ 

Will  crush  me:  to  go  to  war  or  go  to  tea 

This  afternoon?  I  think  I'll  go  abed 

Forget  the  Crown,  and  let  mv  Kmgdom  lot 

ELiZABrTii  F    Di  V I  Ri  XIX  '' 
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Carol  Newtby 


Lithographs 

a  series 

by 

Kay  Ruben 
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S  ET 


It  Grows 

by 
Sara  Lindau 


It's  strange  how  both  things  began  at  once;  both 
extremes,  both  excesses  of  feeling  paralleled  each  other. 
They  began  at  once,  they  grew  together,  and  they  sick- 
ened and— did  not  die  but  rather  plunged  together  into 
a  swamp  of  endless  excess. 

He  began  to  realize  that  he  was  again  about  to  be- 
come submerged  in  a  passion  only  after  he  had  known 
her  about  six  months.  It  was  signalled,  as  usual,  by  a 
dream.  One  night  he  dreamed  in  color,  vividly,  of  a 
Woman;  of  Elise,  the  one  he  loved.  As  was  his  custom 
he  wrote  down  the  dream  and  sent  it  to  her,  for  he  knew 
well  how  significant  it  would  seem  to  her;  and  indeed 
was,  since  he  rarely  dreamed  except  under  the  most 
exalted  and  shuddering  conditions  of  his  waking  life, 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  love  or  hatred.  It  was 
from  a  rather  vain  pleasure  in  the  originality  and  from 
fond  remembrance  of  sentimental  connotations  that  he 
recalled  again  and  again  the  dream,  in  detail. 

"There  is  a  woman  of  a  Margaret  Leighton  type 
lying  asleep  or  indifferent  on  a  dusty  oriental  rug  in  a 
dark  basement.  A  pearl  among  swine?  A  rose  among 
thorns?  She  is  Elise. 

"Hands  are  trying  to  wrap  her  up  in  the  rug,  like 
Cleopatra,  and  carry  her  away  to  a  more  wretched 
basement.  Loyal  to  the  end,  eyes  which  I  realize  are 
my  own  shift  to  an  aggressively  Jewish  girl  who  is  fac- 
ing an  elaborately  carved  silver  crucifix  hanging  on  a 
mirror  in  the  Student's  Lavatory. 

"The  girl  is  Elise's  college  roommate.  Tou  know  my 
roommate,  Elise,  went  around  with  a  KNOWN  LES- 
BIAN all  through  high  school.  You  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  girl;  she  says  to  me.  I  cannot  say  anything. 

"A  dark  face  from  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  com- 
mode cubicles  peers  out  at  me,  somber  eyes  staring 
wordlessly  and  sadly  into  mine. 

"The  Jewish  girl  genuflects  in  the  cold  light  reflected 
from  a  white  enameled  hand-towel  vendor. 

"The  eyes  that  are  mine  are  again  in  a  basement, 
staring  up  at  pipes  viTithing  tortuously  and  aimlessly 
across  the  ceiling.  Steam  hisses  from  their  bandaged 
joints.  Like  hell's  glare,  it  is  brighter  now  and  I  feel 
beneath  what  must  be  my  back  the  yielding  lumpiness 
of  a  mattress.  The  woman  who  is  Elise  is  coming  toward 
me,  smiling  with  a  curious  elfishness  and  wistfulness 
and  with  great  haopiness:  and  suddenly  it  is  dark  again. 
She  is  carrying  the  oriental  rug  across  one  arm  and  she 
smiles. 


T  love  it  here.'  She  is  acting  now  as  often:  Peter 
Pan  instead  of  Queen  Cristina.  But  she  is  happy,  at  me, 
because  I  am  here  while  she  is  entertaining  me. 

"She  spreads  the  rug  on  the  hard  earth  floor  and 
lies  down.  We  smile  at  each  other  wordlessly,  I  on 
my  stomach,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  And 
I  am  happy  at  her  joy,  at  her  being  here,  at  our  friend- 
ship, simply. 

"The  epileptic  pounding  in  my  head  that  is  a  sign  of 
extreme  happiness,  subsides  and  the  hissing  of  pipes 
comes  back.  It's  bright  again. 

"I  realize  that  she  is  on  her  side,  turned  away,  and 
she  is  staring  at  the  wall,  thinking  of  nothing.  The 
hands  come  and  start  wrapping  her  up  in  the  rug  like 
Cleopatra,  as  I  watch  (it  must  be  me  watching)  loyally 
and  helplessly." 

He  realized  that  the  creature  in  the  dream  was  the 
essence  of  Elise  as  he  saw  her;  in  effect,  as  a  creature 
without  evU  or  good  and  consequently  without  passion. 
That  he  also  regarded  her  as  simply  a  tender  and/or 
cornered  ainimal  aroused  in  him  a  joy  and  a  pleasure 
in  the  purity  of  their  love,  for  he  sincerely  believed 
that  he  had  no  real  desire  for  her,  so  tenderly  and  pro- 
tectively did  he  feel  toward  her.  The  initial  relationship 
between  them  had  consisted  of  almost  unadulterated 
friendship,  no  doubt  largely  because  she  had  been  pre- 
occupied with  problems  of  her  daily  life  no  less  disturb- 
ing and  consuming  because  they  were  divorced  from 
anything  approaching  the  vicissitudes  of  romance.  He 
had  played  the  role  of  confidant  and  comforter  and  had 
felt  at  his  most  sensual  nothing  more  carnal  than  a 
vague,  fleeting  desire  to  comfort  her  in  an  ultimate, 
physical  sense,  if  nothing  else  would  serve  to  make  her 
forget  her  problems.  And  in  return  she  had  given  him 
an  interest  in  life,  something  to  immerse  himself  in  with- 
out selfishness  and  without  passion.  This  was  valuable 
because  he  had  only  recently,  before  meeting  her,  been 
entangled  in  a  hideous  infatuation  which  had  progressed 
from  tender  regard  to  livelv  interest  to  morbid  obses- 
sion and  which  had  worn  him  out  so  that  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  living  and  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experience. 

It  was  September  and  everything  seemed  bland  and 
rather  relaxing.  His  professors  were  not  particularly 
stimulating;  the  only  one  who  offered  any  prospects  of 
speculation  on  his  private  life  was  the  old  instructor  of 
Greek.  Dr.  Stable  was  an  ancient  man  of  German  origin 
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distinguished  mostly  for  his  incomprehensible  speech, 
quaint  and  soft  Rhinelander  ways,  and  fluency  (he  had 
a  phenomenal  memory)  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and 
Russian,  (when  written).  It  was  a  small  class,  of  only 
three  students,  who  were  either  taking  Greek  for  want 
of  any  other  elective  or  else  had  eccentric  tastes.  He, 
Steve,  fell  into  the  former  category.  At  the  time  he  had 
signed  up  for  the  course  he  had  been  hot,  tired,  and  de- 
moralized enough  to  want  only  to  fill  the  elective  re- 
quirement and  go  home.  Then  too,  he  reasoned  that  a 
subject  of  so  little  popular  appeal  would  not  demand 
too  much  effort  and  time  and  would  leave  him  plenty 
of  free  time  to  spend  with  Elise.  And  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  right.  Dr.  Stable  did  most  of  the  talking  in 
class,  \\andering  among  such  diverse  topics  as  the  last 
time  he  saw  Lenin  aUve  and  different  and  controversial 
methods  of  crossing  oneself  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Orthodox  churches.  Everything  was  uttered  in  a  thick 
teutonic  voice,  notable  mostly  for  the  numerous  times 
Dr.  Stable  repeated  his  exploits,  the  amount  of  saliva 
he  exuded  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  total  hatred  he 
entertained  for  the  Greeks  themselves.  But  he  appeared 
to  like  Steve  and  beamed  and  almost  tugged  his  forelock 
upon  discovering  that  one  member  of  the  class  had  Aus- 
trian antecedents.  The  old  man  was  undemanding  of 
them,  graded  the  tests  leniently  and  happily  did  the 
translations  himself  if  it  was  obvious  no  one  had  pre- 
pared the  lesson.  In  return  they  maintained  an  unwaver- 
ing stare  at  the  old  man  and  beamed  and  laughed  at 
appropriate  moments  and  said  "Yes"  whenever  he  de- 
manded of  them  if  they  had  understood  his  garbled  re- 
counts and  anecdotes. 

Steve  began  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  Elise, 
and  they  talked  now  a  great  deal  about  him  rather  than 
her.  She  began  to  demonstrate  a  sohcitude  for  him  which 
seemed  very  charming,  almost  like  a  sister,  he  thought. 
One  day  he  was  standing  against  a  tree  waiting  for  her. 
The  sun  was  very  bright  and  from  a  great  distance  he 
suddenly  saw  her.  He  watched  as  she  came  slowly  closer 
and  gradually,  as  the  features  of  her  face  became  visible, 
impressions  of  something  unknown  and  vital  in  her  so 
assailed  him  that  a  physical  pain  shot  through  him. 

She  began  to  walk  slower,  shyly  and  gracefully,  with 
an  almost  apprehensive  look,  which  was  incongrous  with 
the  rather  actressy  way  she  was  dressed.  As  she  came 
to  him  he  had  to  look  away  and  as  he  did  so  she  asked 
if  he  had  been  waiting  long  in  such  a  soft  voice  that  he 
looked  at  her  in  surprise.  For  a  moment  tliey  did  not 
look  away  from  each  other,  and  conversation  was  non- 
existent all  that  afternoon.  He  could  not  get  out  of  his 
mind  the  way  the  sun  had  shone  all  around  her  as  she 
brought  it  with  her  and  into  his  eyes  that  afternoon. 

After  that  he  often  found  himself  totally  unable  to 
speak  when  she  looked  particularly  sensitive  to  him,  or 
when  she  looked  very  good,  and  was  content  at  such 
times  to  just  look  at  her  and  sit  beside  her.  She  never 
seemed  to  feel  ill-at-ease  at  such  times,  seeming  to  un- 
derstand and  share  in  the  momentary  stillness.  She  also 
began  to  display  once  in  a  while  a  joking  coquetry 
which  he  enjoyed,  even  when  she  was  obviously  teasing 
him  and,  he  was  sure,  not  really  feeling  coquettish,  not 


toward  him,  just  a  good  friend.  He  could  not  keep  from 
enjoying  these  times  and  perhaps  wondering  idly  how 
it  would  be  if  she  really  were  interested  in  him  in 
that  way. 

Dr.  Stable's  class  periods  became  longer  and  longer, 
it  seemed.  As  he  gradually  ran  out  of  new  anecdotes 
about  the  October  Revolution  or  the  Young  Turks  in 
Greece,  Steve  found  himself  looking  more  and  more  at 
the  clock  and  less  and  less  raptly  at  Stable's  face.  He 
noticed  with  idle  disgust  that  Stable  spat  when  he  talked 
and  his  hands  shook  constantly.  In  spite  of  his  deter- 
mined cheerfulness  about  "my  children"  his  Greek  stu- 
dents, the  old  man  delighted  in  a  kind  of  peasant  cal- 
lousness regarding  the  Greek  authors  of  the  endless, 
childish  whimsical  tales  they  were  translating.  And  one 
day  he  told  a  joke  about  a  spic,  as  he  put  it,  proud  of  his 
command  of  American  slang  expressions.  In  private  re- 
taliation Steve  began  telling  Elise  in  as  cuttingly  sar- 
castic a  manner  as  possible  all  about  Stable's  ravaged 
and  drooping  animal-Uke  face.  The  work,  little  as  it  was, 
became  burdensome  and  Steve  rarely  did  it  any  more 
because  the  old  man  never  took  it  up.  He  began  to 
spend  the  class  periods  looking  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  clock  and  thinking  of  her. 

They  talked  now  of  intimate  things,  even  of  past 
loves.  They  were  in  the  woods  one  day,  at  a  stream. 
She  was  lying  on  her  stomach  looking  down  into  the 
water.  He  noticed  how  pale  and  hght  her  hair  looked 
and  how  soft  and  he  wanted  to  touch  it,  just  to  see  how 
it  felt.  He  came  down  beside  her  and  stroked  her  hair 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  response  she  gave  was  to  turn 
over  onto  her  back  and  look  up  at  him,  and  he  could 
think  only  of  how  good  she  looked  from  that  angle.  He 
foimd  many  excuses  for  touching  her  casually  and  that 
night  he  had  another  dream.  This  one  he  told  her  about 
also,  no  doubt  hoping  to  set  her  mind  definitely  in  the 
direction  his  was  taking.  He  himself  thought  of  it  con- 
stantly and  voluptuously,  and  also  with  shame  and  fear. 

"I  was  leading  her  through  dim,  grayish  lab>Tinths. 
We  were  about  to  emerge  into  a  light  doorway  when 
she  fell  behind  as  if  reluctant  or  sick.  I  picked  her  up: 
she  did  not  resist  and  we  passed  into  a  swamp  witli 
murky  stagnant  water.  Concrete  slabs  were  scattered 
all  through;  some  sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  some 
half-sunk  in  spongy  mire  that  formed  islands  in  the 
mess.  I  almost  dropped  her  into  it  several  times,  but 
finally  managed  to  find  a  wide  block  to  put  her  down 
on.  I  did  so,  but  just  as  I  was  putting  her  dowTi  I  looked 
into  her  face  and  saw  that  it  was  distorted  witli  hatred 
or  love,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which.  She  pulled  me 
down  and  as  I  lost  balance  I  fell  into  the  water  and 
dragged  her  with  me.  I  was  shouting,  1  will  kill  you,' 
or  'I  love  you',  it's  impossible  to  tell  which.  The  water 
was  slimy  with  green  plants  floating  on  the  siu-face  but 
I  was  indifferent  to  this,  and  soon  I  discovered  that  she 
was  too.  Lust  overcame  both  of  us  there  under  that 
green-black  water  with  twisted  roots." 

And  he  realized  with  vast  horror  that  tliey  never 
talked  anymore,  because  he  never  thought  of  an%i;hing 
anymore  except  her  hair,  or  her  back,  or  other,  more 
primitive  thoughts  and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing 
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to  say.  He  resolved  to  try  to  put  things  back  on  an  even 
keel,  but  the  next  time  he  saw  Elise  she  was  in  a  par- 
ticularly coquetish  mood,  feeling  her  power,  and  he  for- 
got what  he  enjoyed  about  her  personality,  and  from 
there  it  was  a  natural  step  to  the  obvious  consummation 
of  their  desires,  which  they  took. 

Steve  began  cutting  class  wantonly,  for  he  felt  cur- 
iously blank  and  uninterested  in  everything  of  practical 
importance,  or  for  that  matter  of  everything  at  all  except 
her.  Stable  noticed  this,  and  now  whenever  Steve  showed 
up  in  class  the  old  man  displayed  a  petulent  and  un- 
funny sarcasm,  asking  whether  Steve  had  had  a  nice 
vacation  from  class.  In  fact  he  began  to  show  an  un- 
wonted petulence  toward  the  whole  class,  for  as  if  by 
magic,  the  other  two  members  had  also  begun  to  stay 
away.  They  were  all  enormously  bored.  Stable  often 
applauded  ostentatiously  whenever  Steve  entered  the 
class,  and  when  he  was  there  Steve  sat  through  it  in 
ever-growing  apathy,  eyes  glued  to  the  floor,  exhausted 
by  emotion  and  thinking  of  Elise.  If  he  had  had  the  in- 
terest or  energy  he  would  have  detested  the  old  man. 
Stable  in  continual  retaliation  called  on  Steve  most  of 
all,  usually  without  warning,  as  class  began;  neglecting 
to  mention  the  page  number  or  place  or  giving  him  time 
to  answer  before  making  a  splenetic  comment  on  the 
intelligence  and/or  industry  of  Steve  and  youth.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  grade  more  tightly. 

One  day  Elise  told  him  that  her  friends  suspected 
that  there  was  something  going  on  between  them,  and 
that  maybe  it  would  be  better  if  they  stayed  away  from 
each  other  for  awhile.  Irritated,  he  asked  her  if  her 
reputation  was  more  important  than  he  was,  and  that 
he  himself  was  willing  to  give  up  everything,  even 
school,  for  her.  How  could  she  expect  him  to  do  without 
her,  even  for  a  little  while?  If  she  was  going  to  tirm 
everything  on  and  off  she  shouldn't  have  given  in  in  the 
first  place.  Hurt,  Elise  looked  so  young  and  sad  for  a 
moment  that  Steve  was  struck  by  remorse.  He  immedi- 
ately begged  her  forgiveness  and  stroked  her  hair  pa- 
ternally. They  agreed  for  an  indefinite  period  to  meet 
only  in  public,  if  at  all.  From  then  on  fits  of  gloom  and 
self-pity  alternated  with  rage  at  her  selfishness  and 
recriminations  when  she  protested  her  love  and  despair 
over  something  that  he  realized  instinctively  would  never 
repair  itself.  Never  again  could  he  love  her  in  a  simnle, 
good  way  without  the  selfishness  arising  from  passion. 
She,  realizing  his  frustration,  indulged  him  only  enough 
to  feed  his  appetite  and  irritation  at  her  lack  of  total 
abandonment.  His  agitation  was  increased  by  fits  of 
guilt  at  his  ruthlessness  of  feeling  and  with  the  pressure 
of  studies,  which  he  had  no  interest  in  and  regarded 
only  as  a  barrier  to  his  obsession;  for  Steve  could  think 
of  nothing  but  her  and  begged  to  be  allowed  even  to 
stroke  her  hair.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  wav  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  complication,  but  decided  anyway  to 
trv  to  concentrate  on  bis  studies  and  try  to  think  of  her 
the  way  he  used  to;  to  remember  the  way  it  used  to  be. 

About  this  time  Steve  received  formal  notice  that  Dr. 
Stable  was  considering  failing  him  in  the  course;  and 
that  he  was  now  on  attendance  probation.  Class  neriods 
now  were  sheer  heU,  the  more  so  since  Steve  was  bound 


to  attend  every  class  until  the  term  ended.  Each  period 
dragged  on  for  hours,  it  seemed,  and  the  old  man  grew 
increasingly  repressive.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  going; 
he  sometimes  would  repeat  the  same  word  several  times, 
like  a  broken  record;  and  he  would  forget  the  meanings 
of  the  simplest  words.  He  grew  swinishly  lazy.  There 
were  no  more  tests:  classes  consisted  of  recitation  by  the 
students  of  the  previous  nights's  assignments.  The  sen- 
tences they  vwote  for  assignments  were  in  both  Greek 
and  English,  for  the  old  man  has  decided  he  couldn't  be 
expected  to  understand  simple  sentences  without  a 
translation  readily  available.  Stable  no  longer  told 
anecdotes;  his  social  conversation  now  consisted  of 
monosyllabic  sarcasms  such  as  "smart  boy"  whenever 
one  of  them  was  slow  in  answering  a  question.  He 
warned  them  constantly  to  be  sure  to  come  to  every 
class  or  they  might  fail;  only  if  they  were  dead  could 
they  be  pardoned  for  cutting  class. 

One  day  Steve  came  in  and  with  particular  repung- 
nance  sat,  brooding  and  tense  in  the  stuffy  room,  think- 
ing of  Elise.  He  had  neglected  to  prepare  the  lesson, 
having  spent  the  previous  evening  with  her  in  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  seduce  her,  tortured  by  hatred  of  his 
own  lechery  and  her  obviously  strained  attempts  to 
make  light  conversation  to  sidetrack  him.  The  evening 
had  ended  with  tears,  remorse,  and  protestations  of  love 
on  both  sides.  He  was  leaden-eved  and  sad  this  morn- 
ing, and  in  no  mood  to  be  goaded. 

The  old  man  sensed  this,  and  goaded  him,  calling  on 
Steve  to  translate  material  which  had  not  even  been  as- 
signed to  them.  After  a  tortuous  session,  Steve  subsided 
into  apathy  and  was  startled  to  discover  that  he  was 
being  called  on  again— everyone  had  his  face  turned 
toward  him.  When  he  read  what  he  thought  was  the 
right  sentence  there  was  a  flurry  and  Stable  said  "We 
did  that  two  years  ago."  Steve  sat  the  rest  of  the  time 
with  a  throbbing,  hot  head  and  a  pounding  heart,  in  a 
rage,  thank  God.  at  someone  he  hated  rather  than  at 
her,  whom  he  loved. 

When  class  was  over  he  stood  awhile  in  the  hall, 
for  what  reason  he  did  not  know.  When  Dr.  Stable 
walked  past  he  began  to  walk  behind  him.  automaticallv. 
without  intent  or  conscious  purpose.  He  felt  hot  all  over 
and  in  his  mind  was  nothing  but  blind  rage,  focused  on 
the  old  man's  head.  They  left  the  class  building;  the 
old  man  walked  steadily  with  hunched,  almost  deformed- 
looking  shoulders.  He  stopped  on  the  curb;  Steve 
stopped  close  behind  him,  touching  him.  The  old  man 
turned  to  see  who  it  was.  and  as  he  did  so  a  motorcvcle 
came  roaring  up.  The  old  man,  startled  by  the  combined 
effect  of  Steve's  burning  eves  and  the  roaring  machine 
lost  his  balance,  stepped  backward  to  regain  it.  and 
toppled  into  the  street  and  into  the  path  of.  and  finally 
under  the  motorcycle. 

A  detached  part  of  Steve's  mind  wondered  whimsical- 
ly if  the  old  man  had  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and 
had  stepped  into  the  path  of  a  motorcvcle  rather  th^n 
into  his,  the  passionate  lover's  clutches.  Several  people 
began  to  come  toward  him  as  he  walked  mechanicallv 
awav.  but  he  didn't  care  or  stop.  He  wanted  only  to 
see  Elise. 
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Etching 
Lily  Wiley  Fine 


More  Thin-Skinned  and  Stranger  than  the  Night 

More  thin-skinned  and  much  stranger  than  the  night— 

That  shivered  as  it  sUpped  in  tiirough  the  window 

Then  moved  about  the  room  as  strangers  move, 

Waiting  to  be  directed  to  a  chair— 

I  watch  the  breeze  move  shadows  out  of  comers 

And  hear  it  whining  as  the  shadows  move 

As  if  annoyed  to  come  upon  us  here, 

Never  having  found  me  here  before. 

And  you  while  playing  backwards  through  a  scale 

Perceive  the  difference  like  the  breeze 

And  walk  to  meet  the  shadows 

Blown  from  your  comer  to  the  middle  of  the  room 

Where  you  and  shadows  stand  as  the  breeze  has  joined 

you 
Until,  from  the  fringes  of  the  room,  I  rise  to  go. 
Saying  nothing,  nor  wanting  to  be  told, 
More  thin-skinned  and  more  timid  than  the  night. 

Caroline  Horton 


A  Fitzford  Wife 

We  foimd  ourselves  departing  on  the  train 
Still  shivering  in  our  coats  and  bulky  wools, 
Moving  out  of  summer  mist  lurched  London 
Into  the  green  and  pastoral  countryside 
That  rambles  soudiward  dowTi  to  Tavistock; 
Traveling  by  centuries  backward  into  time 
To  some  immobile  moment  of  feudal  memory 
\Vhere  church,  and  grave,  and  gatehouse  stand 

as  shrine: 
Shrine  to  another  slower  English  time— 
A  time  where  Tavistock  still  rests 
Caught  in  tlie  legend  of  a  Fitzford  wife 
Who  rides  the  streets  of  Tavistock  each  night. 
From  Fitzford  manor  behind  three  hounds  she  rides 
To  churchyard  and  diree  husbands  by  her  dead. 
She  rides  iDehind  the  hounds  in  flaming  coach 
^Vhile  Tavistock  behind  closed  shutters  sleeps 
Secure  that  she  is  passing  in  the  night, 
Biu-ning  change  beneatli  her  murderous  feet. 

Caroline  Horton 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Regular  readers  of  CORADDI  may  have  noticed  by  this  point  that  the  fine  arts  magazine  of  the  University  of 
North  Carohna  at  Greensboro  has  taken  on  a  somewhat  new  appearance,  caused  primarily  by  a  change  in  format, 
i.e.,  size  and  shape.  A  closer  inspection  should  reveal  that  the  margins  are  generally  more  consistent;  paper  stock 
is  different  and  of  higher  quality;  the  art  work  has  been  reproduced  with  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy  and  skill;  the 
cheap,  gaudy  advertising  cover-text  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  substantial,  more  dignified  woven  text;  color 
prints  have  been  added.  We  of  the  staff  hope  that  all  this  will  give  the  magazine  a  more  professional  countenance, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  reader  an  artistic  experience,  to  some  degree  or  other. 

There  are  some  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  shocked  that  we  have  broken  a  tradition  of  almost  seventy  years,  and 
something  is  to  be  said  for  their  complaints.  Tradition  is  a  fine  and  healthy  thing,  and,  in,  many  respects,  this 
campus  sorely  lacks  it,  but  one  must  never  confuse  tradition  with  triteness,  which  is  what  the  old  format  had  evolved 
to.  Often,  too,  the  traditional  way  of  doing  things  is  simpler  than  changing  to  a  fresh  way.  This  staff  well  knows 
that  the  execution  of  the  new  format  was  not  as  easy  as  the  old  one.  The  problem  of  a  new  design  was  a  simple 
one  to  sohe,  requiring  only  a  pencil  and  a  ruler.  But  the  hundreds  of  details,  the  problems  of  such  mundane  things 
as  paper  size,  weight,  color,  density  were  enough  to  madden  even  the  most  pragmatic  of  editors  and  staffs.  But 
the  task  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  change  was  not  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  change  or  to  be  "differ- 
ent", but  in  an  honest  attempt  to  produce  a  better,  finer  magazine. 

But  even  after  all  the  technical  changes  have  been  carried  out  and  all  the  details  resolved,  one  thing  remains 
unchanged.  A  new  format  is  just  as  worthless  as  an  old  one  if  there  is  no  material  to  fill  the  pages,  no  staff  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  printed,  no  appreciation  of  the  many  work-hours  required  to  produce  each  issue.  The  factor  that  ulti- 
mately determines  the  success  of  CORADDI  is  the  student  body  of  this  university.  Technical  achievement,  time, 
and  skill  remain  idle  and  useless  if  there  is  no  creative  material  to  apply  them  to.  We  hope  that  this  "new"  CORADDI 
will  arouse  in  you,  the  students,  a  new,  vital,  and  creative  interest  so  that  your  fine  arts  magazine  may  represent,  in 
part,  every  student  on  the  campus,  be  he  a  contributing  artist,  a  critic,  or  most  important,  an  appreciator. 

Elizabeth  F.  Devereux 
Editor 
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